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Nuclear foes would change the course of Europe 
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movement is to reverse a 1979 NATO deci- 
sion to deploy a new generation of U.S.- 
built nuclear missiles in Western Europe 
starting in late 1933. But some of the 
movement’s leaders are already arguing 
that the campaign should not cease until 
nuclear weapons are banned from the en- 
tire Continent, a condition that would 
leave the Western European countries 
vulnerable to the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the Soviet Union in conven- 
tional arms. The driving force of the 
movement is a feeling that Europeans 
have lost control of their future, that they 
could be incinerated in a war between the 
superpowers. In West Germany, the 


It began quietly in 1979, al- 
most as an echo from a by- 
gone generation. Pastors 
delivered sermons on the 
virtues of peace. Antiwar 
groups, some with their 
roots in the ’50s, passed out petitions and 
crganized small demonstrations. Commu- 
nist parties drummed up predictable anti- 
NATO sentiment But gradually, as anger 
and fear began to take hold, the move- 
ment reached beyond its traditional con- 
stituencies, talcing on a dimension that 
surprised even its organizers. Finally, this 
autumn it reached a crescendo. More than 
2 million Western Europeans have dem- 
onstrated so far in the streets of the Conti- 
nent’s major cities - end weekend after 
weekend the huge parades go on. 

It is an astonishing display of con- 
cern. The protesters are primarily young, 
but older people join in as well, swelling 
the ranks from curb to curb, wall-to-wall 
humanity stretching as far as the eye can 
see. Some of the demonstrators wear 
elaborate costumes^ macabre bursts of 
imagination that pantomime the ap- 
proach of death. Others carry posters and 
papier-mach6 displays, an explosion of 
street art mocking the U.S., tearing with 
outrageous simplicity at the fabric of mu- 
tual interest that the U.S. andi Western 
Europe have woven so patiently for 30 
years. The signs vilify: “We are not 
America’s Guinea Pigs,” “Today’s Chil- 
dren are Tomorrow’s Dead,” “Reagan: 

Your Bomb will not be our Tomb.” The 
chants taunt: “We don’t want to fight 
Reagan’s War,” “No Euroshima.” 

The demonstrations are mounted by a 
heterogeneous, loosely linked but power- 
ful coalition that has become a formidable 
political force in Britain, West Germany, 

Italy, Belgium and The Netherlands. It 
threatens, if unchecked, to make NATO a 
useless concept, to strain beyond tolerance 
the deep but subtle ties that link America 
with the continent it has twice fought to 
defend in this bloody century, and to im- 
peril the very ability of the West to stand, 
free and united, against the encroach- 
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Against this seething background, 
the ill-timed and almost casual comments 
of President Ronald Reagan, Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger and Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig about how NATO 
would use nuclear weapons in Europe, 
about how a “limited” nuclear war could 
be fought, were incendiary. Even though 
. the remarks were only restatements of 
I long-held alliance doctrine, they served 
. to persuade more and more Europeans to 
| view the U.S. as a menace to their surviv- 
J al, and, conversely, to give the benefit 

* of the doubt to the Soviet Union’s well-cal- 
culated rhetoric of peace. Joseph Luns, 

:■■■ NATO’s outspoken Secretary-General, 
noted the ultimate irony: ‘There is a great- 
er fear of the wrapons NATO is to deploy 
than of the weapons the U.&S.R. has al- 
ready deployed.” Alarmed by the antimis- 
sile movement’s challenge to the Western 
alliance, France’s President Francis Mit- 
terrand, a firm believer in US. defense pol- 
icies, said during hisvisit to the US. last 
month: “As soon as possible, the US. 
should take the initiative, catch the bail 
while it is in the air. If it does not seize this 
opportunity, European countries will feel 
compelled to speak up and could be pushed 
deeper into the psychological and moral 
crisis we see them in today.” 

In his speech last week (see NATION), 
President Reagan moved to seize the op- 
portunity. In.ofFering to drop plans to de- 
ploy U.S. intermediate-range missiles if 
the Soviets dismantle theirs, he tried, be- 
latedly and for the first time, to allay Eu- 
rope’s roiling fears. He also sought to un- 

* dercut Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev, 
who had skillfully exploited America’s es- 
sential and long-held views on nuclear 
strategy to portray the Soviet Union as the 
only superpower devoted to the search for 
peace (see Essay). While Reagan’s pro- 
posal was hailed by Europe’s leaders, the 
reaction of the peace groups was ambiva- 
lent They took credit for forcing the Pres- 
ident to act, but claimed he had not gone' 
for enough, and made it clear that they 
would continue their campaign. 


starkest of the protest slogans hits closest 
to the gut of the matter: ICHHABB ANGST 
(I am afraid). It is a feeling being articulat- 
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ed across Europe by a frightened young 
generation, and by its elders too. 




